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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 157. 


(Continued from page 393.) 
PEACE. 

In James Backhouse’s travels in South Africa, 
there is an illustration of the Divine protection 
extended to those who trust in the Lord, and 
endeavor to live peaceably towards all men. 
He says :-— ; 

“Toward evening we passed over an extensive 
plain, and descended into the vale of the Assagai 
Bush River, in which the neat cottages and 
houses of Salem are scattered, so as to present a 
very pleasing and picturesque appearance. On 
arriving at the dwelling of Richard Gush, we 
received a hearty welcome. This individual ob- 
jected to take up arms in the late Caffer war. 
He also refused to leave his own house, and go 
to Graham’s Town for protection, as most of the 
other inhabitants of Salem had done; their con- 
duct appearing to him to imply a want of trust 
in God, and an undue leaning upon human 
help. On about three hundred Caffers appear- 
ing in Salem, he thought it his duty to go to 
them, notwithstanding the dissuasions of his wife 
and daughter. Accompanied by a person named 
Woest, and followed at a distance by his son-in- 
law, Philip Amm and another young man, he 
went on horseback, having first put off his coat, 
that the Caflers might distinctly see that he was 
unarmed, In further proof of this, on approach- 
ing them, he and his companions held up their 
hands, and at about 150 yards’ distance, called 
to them, desiring that if any one among them 
could speak the Dutch language, he would come 
down to them with his hands also erect. When 
the Caffers saw that these intrepid men were un- 
armed, their captain and one of his men came 
near. Richard Gush then inquired, why the 
Caffers came to steal the cattle of the Salem peo- 
ple, which they had that morning taken away 
as they were going out to feed; or to burn the 
village and kill the people, as they had threat- 
ened to do. Hearing Richard Gush speak in the 
Dutch language, the “y said that they were not 
come to hurt the Dutch, but to drive the E nglish 
into the sea. Richard Gush then told them that 
he was an Englishman, and that the village be- 
fore them was English, and he inquired of the 
one who spoke Dutch, if he had ever lived in 
the Colo my. The man replied, that he had lived 
about twelve years near Bathurst. Richard Gush 
then said, ‘Dost thou know any one amongst 
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away. 


and tell him that they were sent by 
could neither steal cattle nor kill his fellow-men, 


the best friends of the 
cease to pray, 


great wickedness. 
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or done them any harm?’ The man replied, 
‘No.’ Then pointing to the Wesleyan Mission- 
house, Richard Gush told him that five mission- 
aries had gone from that place to teach the 
Caffers, mentioning the names of William Shaw, 
Stephen Kay, Samuel Young, John Ayliff and 
Samuel Palmer. The man said he knew none 
of them but John Ayliff, from which it was in- 
ferred that he belonged to Hintza, among whose 
people John Ayliff was laboring. Richard Gush 
then pointed to the Wesleyan Chapel, and said, 
‘There the inhabitants of Salem pray for you, 
that you may become better men. 

“Both the Caffer who spoke Dutch, and his 
captain stood like men ashamed of their conduct, 
but said, that it was hunger that drove them out 
to steal. To this Richard Gush answered, ‘ You 
cannot be hungry now, for you have nearly all 
our eattle in the bush behind you.” The number 
of these was considerable. The man then said 
they had no bread. Richard Gush then pointed 
to his house, at the door of which his wife and 
children were standing, and said, ‘If you will 
send one of your men, my wife will give him 


some bread and tobacco, an d I will stand see urity 


for him till he returns.’ The man replied, ‘If 
you will go yourself and bring it, we will go 
Richard Gush then rode bac *k, and soon 
returned, bringing two loaves of bread, weighing 


about fifteen pounds, a roll of tobacco of ten 
pounds, and twelve pocket-knives. 


He told the 
‘aptain to take some of the knives to his chief, 
one who 
but who, with his fellow-settlers, had always been 
Caffers, and should not 
that God would make them better 
he also expostulated with them on their 
The parties then shook hands, 
Caffers went away, and were seen no 
the vicinity of Salem, which might 


men; 


more in 


justly be regarded as given of the Lord into the 


hand of one who dared to trust in Him.” 
The same traveller mentions, that when at 


Cape Town, in South Africa, “ We breakfasted 


with several of the missionaries from on board 
the Camden, among whom a conversation arose 
on the subject of war. One young man pleaded 
in its defe ‘nee, and stated that he thought the 
civil magistrate was bound to extend protec tion 
to those who looked to him for it, against the 
aggression of hostile tribes. This specious kind 
of reasoning is very common, but those who 
adopt it appear to forget that ‘ peace on earth’ 
is one of the characteristics of the Gospel; and 
that those who now look to the civil magistrates 
for military protection are persons who make 
themselves ‘ partakers in other me ns sins,’ many 
of them occupying the territory of hostile 
without their proper consent. 
these lands would generally, if not universally, 
have received peaceably, small parties of Chris- 
tians, whose object in going amongst them, was 
to impart to them the knowledge of the Gospel. 


tribes 


' But when persons professing to be Christians mix 


themselves with parties who locate themselves 


the settlers who has taken cattle from the Caffers, | like swarms of locusts, on property taken forcibly 


The aborigines of 
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from the aborigines of any country, they forfeit 
their Christian character; and in seeking pro- 
tection from those who hold possession of such 
territory, not by peace, but by force of arms, 
they lean on a defence which is after this world, 
and not after Christ. The fact that men of the 
world do fight and will fight, proves nothing in 
defence of war being lawful for Christians, whose 
Leader said, ‘If my kingdom were of this world, 
then should my servants fight, but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.’ ” 

As war is from its nature, opposed to the 
teachings of Christ, it is no marvel that wicked- 
ness should abound among those who are trained 
in military affairs, in a greater degree than is 
usually the case with those engaged in more 
peaceable pursuits. J. Backhouse “ Every- 
thing I saw and heard at military posts tended 
to deepen my conviction, that Satan rules in the 
army.” And Daniel Wheeler speaks of a ship 
of war in which he was stationed as a midship- 
man, as “a school which is not often equalled, 
and but seldom surpassed, for vice and im- 
morality.” And the writer of this received a 
letter, mailed on the Ist of Eleventh Month, 
1887, from one who is a pastor of a religious 
society, but who was a captain in the recent 
civil war in the United States, which strongly 
confirms the same view. This letter says,—“ The 
suffering on the battle-field, and in camps, and 
the demoralization dependent thereon, added to 
the destruction of life in battle, by sickness, and 
in barbarous prisons, are not a tithe of the sum 
of the evils of war. The domestic demoralization 
attendant upon so many thousands leaving home, 
and triply so upon that society where the war is 
waged, can never be measured or estimated. The 
utter destruction of every virtue, and the culture 
of ww vice and passion among non-combatants 

-male and female—inciting outlawry, destroy- 
ing all regard for chastity and for the sacre¢ dness 
of home, the de ‘pravity among men and shame- 
lessness among women engendered,—these are 
more to be dreaded than all destruction of health 
and life.” 


says: 


The picture of my correspondent is painted in 
strong colors. He writes from observation, and 
he may have seen more depravity than came 
under the notice of some othe rs; but there are 
many witnesses who bear a somewhat similar 
testimony. It is no marvel, therefore, that when 
Stephen “Grellet was in Europe, in 1812, when 
war was raging on the Continent, and in the 
course of his visit he reached one of the towns 
of England, where weapons of war were largely 
manufactured, that his mind was brought keenly 
to feel. His Journal of that period says:— 


“ When I came to Birmingham, I felt the ex- 
ercise which had been upon me for a particular 
class of the inhabitants, greatly increased. I had 
overwhelming sorrow, also, because of the hor- 
rors of the war on the Continent, where torrents 
of blood flow. I felt as if I was among drawn 
swords and bayonets. Then, deeply feeling the 
guilt of those who are the means of putting into 
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the hands of the warriors the weapons of destruc- 
tion, it appeared to me that those who manu- 
facture them are sharers in the guilt. I felt it 
was the Lord’s requiring that I should have a 
meeting with as many of these as could be con- 
vened together; though at that time all those 
artificers were in full employ, extensive orders 
having been given for such weapons. After con- 
sulting with Friends, who most feelingly entered 
into my exercise, they endeavored to the utmost 
to promote my object. The large meeting-house 
of the Independents was considered the most 
eligible, being also central for those I wished 

most particularly to see. The minister of that 
congregation, a pious man, entered so fuily into 
my religious concern, that he not only relin- 
quished his usual service on First-day evening, 
but also spread the notice of my meeting at the 
close of his own in the forenoon. The concourse 
of people was very great, the house was crowded, 
and many remained out of doors. Awful and 
solemn was the weight that was on my mind on 
that occasion, and earnest was my secret prayer 

that the Lord would prevent the end, for which 
that multitude had been called together, from 
being frustrated ; the crowd in the house was so 
great, and those out of doors so numerous, that 
I feared for the consequences. The all-gracious 
and powerful God was pleased, after a while, to 
bring that multitude, both in and out of doors, 
into silence, and to cause a Divine solemnity to 
spread over us. He gave strength and qualifica- 
tion through his Spirit, to proclaim what the 
Christian religion is, and what should be the 
manner of life and conversation of the professors 
of it. It leads, it calls to love and peace; it is 
pure and undefiled, and enables to bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit. These were contrasted 
with the fruits of the flesh; and the cause of 
war was unfolded, in all its awful and dread- 
ful consequences—misery, wasting and destruc- 
tion. In these are deeply concerned, those 
who give countenance, and are in anywise aux- 
iliary to it, as the manufacturers of arms and 
engines of destruction. I spread before them 
the consideration, whether a greater trust in 
God, and love to Him and man, would not 
lead to the pursuit of a kind of business in 
which his blessing might be expected, and by 
which his glory might be promoted ; and if, as 
enjoined by our blessed Redeemer, we loved one 
another as He loved us, all our works and labor 
would not tend towards the advancement of his 
kingdom, and the coming of that day when 
men shall beat their swords into plough-shares 
and their spears into seueinashaide, and they 

shall learn war no more, nor fan the flame of it 
in anywise whatever. The meeting concluded 

































mind which gave some evidence that the power 
of Truth had been felt by them. I felt great 
peace after that meeting, which closed with 
blessing, adoration and praise and prayers and 
intercessions offered at the throne of grace.” 


W. 





















sennsienpnsaiinipligamannsitiinens 

Ir is mournful that many religious professors 
geem to remain at ease in a nominal profession ; 
with but little of that sense of sin, in all its de- 
ceitfulness, which is discovered by the shining 
of the true Light in the heart. Many seem con- 
tent to be thought moral and respectable; but 
this falls far short of coming unto Him whose 
gracious consoling invitation stands on Scripture 
record, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy y laden!” with the precious promise, 
that they shall find rest. All other rest is pol- 
luted.—Mary Capper. 





in stillness; the people separated in a frame of 
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The Cruise of the Marchesa. 


(Concluded from page 394.) 

NEW GUINEA. 

The true Birds of Paradise are with one ex- 
ception, confined to New Guinea and its islands. 
After leaving the Moluccas, the Marchesa con- 
tinued her cruise to the western portion of that 
country, which is under the dominion of the 
Dutch. With the aid of native hunters whom 
they employed, her naturalists obtained a large 
number of birds, of many species. On the main- 
land alone they secured 100 kinds, and the 
adjacent islands furnished also a rich supply. 
Among them were many varieties of Birds of 
Paradise, parrots and pigeons. These mostly fell 
victims to their guns, but one living specimen of 
Twelve-wired Bird of Paradise was obtained by 
a native hunter, who patiently searched the 
forest until he had discovered the usual roost- 
ing-place of the bird. Having noted the exact 
branch chosen, the hunter concealed himself 
beneath the tree, and at night quietly clomb 
up and threw a cloth over the sleeping bird. 

With the excitement of new scenes, and the 
interest awakened by the novel and beautiful 
forms of life, the enjoyment of our explorers 
was not without some counterbalancing annoy- 
ances, some of which are thus described :-— 

“Bathed in perspiration from morning till 
night and from night till morning, we woke 
utterly unrefreshed by sleep. The temperature, 
which in a dry climate would not have been 
unpleasant—for it was rarely above 90° Fahr. 
—was intolerable. Everything to which damp 


could cling became mouldy, and our boots, if 
put on one e side for a day or two, grew a crop of 


mildew nearly half an inch in thickness We 
were covered from head to foot with prickly heat 

and those who had been unfortunate enough to 
suffer from “liver” in other hot climates began 
to feel the sharp pains in the side and shortness 
of breath which speak so plainly and unpleas- 
antly of an enlargement of that organ. Both 
mental and physical exertion is, under those 
circumstances distasteful enough. But it is by 
active exercise alone that one is able to keep in 
health, and we took care to give ourselves plenty 
of it. The mornings were generally devoted to 
collecting in the jungle, the afternoons to label- 
ling specimens, surveying, and small jobs, the 
evenings to skinning and journal writing. In 
preserving our specimens, we had need of all 
the patience that prickly heat and other small 
worries had left us. All the bird-skins had to 
be dried in the sun or by artificial heat, and 
soldered up in tin boxes. The yacht swarmed 
with cockroaches and minute ants—from which 


At m 
or so of the former on the table at any given 
ants. 
bird or butterfly, 
hundreds, and nothing 
ravages. 


was safe from their 


ascended and descended the 
to the very summit of the foretopmast. 
of our crew suffered from malarial fever, 
although not actually serious, was in two 


tolerably severe. It was chiefly of a 


a considerable time. 




































we had the greatest difficulty in keeping them. 
“als there were seldom less than a dozen 


moment, but they gave us less trouble than the 
These were not often visible, but a dead 
left for five minutes in any 
part of the ship, would be covered by them in 





For many weeks, by night as well as 
by day, constant stream of these little creatures 
foremast, climbing 
Many 
which, 














, Was cases 
remittent 
type, with a concurrent affection of the liver, 
and left the patient weak and unfit for work for 
We, ourselves, although 
| more exposed from constant work in the jungle, 






were less affected by it, mainly owing to the 
greater precautions we took.” 

The decks of the Marchesa on her homeward 
voyage were like a menagerie. Birds of Para. 
dise, pigeons and parrots occupied their re. 
spective perches. Of these the parrots were 
noisiest. During mid-day the ship was com. 
paratively quiet, but in the early morning, and 
for an hour or more before sunset, writing was 
almost impossible. Cockatoos chattered, lorie 
fought and fiopped their wings, and screamed at 
the top of their voices. Forward of the bridge, 
monkeys, cassowaries, a tame striped pig, two 
kangaroos, &c., enlivened the scene. Some of 
these were unable to endure the change of 
climate, but others lived to be transferred to the 
Zoologicz! Gardens at London. 

Betore leaving New Guinea, a description 
must be given of the habitation of some of the 
coast tribes, as illustrating a manner of building 
that is widely used on the East Indian archi- 
pelago. The village referred to stands “fifty 
yards or more from the shore, to which each 
house is connected by a bridge of so sketchy 
and insecure a nature as to render its passage 
by a booted European almost impossible. Even 
inore dilapidated still are the houses themselves 
built as they are of rotten mats, bits of old praus, 
or anything that comes to hand. So treacherous 
is the floor, with its gaping holes and the loose 
sticks of which it is composed, that, as one of our 
sailors remarked, one should be “ bird-rigged” 
before trusting to it; but this feature is not 
without its advantages, for dirt and rubbish of 
all kinds can easily be dropped into the sea be- 
neath. These rickety dwellings are of very large 
size—for, like the Dyaks, several families live 
under one roof—and their appearance is pe- 
culiar, owing to their resemblance to a turtle’s 
back, from whie +h, indeed, it is said that the idea 
for their construction is borrowed. To each 
house there are two landing platforms—that 
nearest the shore for the women who gather 
there to chat and busy themselves over their 
domestic duties; the other for the men and boys, 
A broad alley-way, which serves as a sleeping: 
place for the strangers, divides the building in 
half, and from it open out the rooms, like the 
‘abins in a steamer. 

“If my reader were to enter one of these apart- 

ments, he would have no wish to accept the 
hospitality of a Papuan host. It is unlighted, 
probably, except for some accidental gap in the 
dilapidated wall, and the smoke of the fire— 
which is placed on a large flat stone—finds its 
way through the roof as best it can. The furni- 
ture is not extensive. A wooden drum, a few 
mats, some fish-spears, an abundance of bows 
and arrows, some native-made pots and wooden 
bowls, and a couple of admirably carved head- 
rests or pillows would be, in nine cases out of 
ten, a full inventory. The wants of a Papuan 
are few. The heavy tropical rain must stream 
through the ill-kept roof, but he does not mind, 
for there is no c: irpet to damage, and the water 
has but little more difficulty in finding its way 
into the sea beneath. He is apparently quite 
satisfied as long as the holes in the floor are not 
so large as to permit of his disappearing in like 
fashion in his sleep. 

“One article of furniture there is which is 
found in every room—the korowaar, a carved 
wooden image, a foot or so in height, the hands 
generally represented as resting on a shield, 
which, like many of the Papuan carvings, is 
often of very good design. These are not idols, 
as they have ‘been represented to be by some 
travellers, but the media by which the living hold 
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communication with, and are kept in memory of, 


the dead. If any individual die, a korowaar is 
jmmediately constructed, for unprovided with 
an earthly habitation, his spirit could not rest. 
On the commencement of the carving, a feast is 
held, and as each portion of the image is com- 
leted, a dance commemorates the occasion. 
When finished, the image is either placed on 
the grave or carried to the house of the nearest 
relation, where it is treated with great respect.” 
The Marchesa returned home via the Red Sea 
and Suez Canal, and ended her voyage by drop- 
jing anchor at Southampton on the 14th of 


Fourth Month, 1884. “J. W. 


~~» eS 


For “‘ Tue Frrienp.”’ 


The Gospel. 


The spirit of the gospel is the power of God 
unto the salvation of all who receive and obey 
it; while the letter, or the word of the gospel, 
whether written in the Scriptures or heard in the 
ministry, is only a declaration of the gospel, 
which does not of itself bring salvation; because 
it is the Spirit that gives spiritual life, while 
dependence on the letter killeth. That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. And as flesh and 
blood cannot enter the kingdom of heaven, 
that which is begotten and born of the fleshly 
will of man, can neither enter the kingdom nor 
teach or show our fellow-travellers how to enter. 
A stream cannot rise higher than its fountain. 
We may diligently treasure up gospel and heav- 
enly truths in the head, and deliver them to the 
eredulous multitude, in the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but if they only proceed from an 
arthly fountain, they will never lead the de- 
luded hearers higher than earth, and we may be 
saying, in effect, “ Thus saith the Lord, when He 
hath not spoken.” But if we have been com- 
passing ourselves about with sparks of our own 
kindling, we shall lie down in sorrow, without 
the reward of peace; or of “ well done good and 
faithful servant.” 

While we often painfully feel the lack of gos- 
pel power in the multiplicity of words, we can 
never feel our peace to flow as a river, by at- 
tempting to cover ourselves with a covering, but 
not of the Lord’s Spirit, and thus adding sin to 
sin. Nor can we ever feel the peace and power 
of God, by substituting a human life and power 
to fill the lack of the living Gospel. What we 
want is, to “ know, not the speech of them which 
are puffed up, but the power.” For the kingdom 
of God is not in word but in power. And the 
Gospel comes not in words only, but also in dem- 
onstration of the spirit and power ; that our faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God. 

I believe that a saving portion of this gospel 
power is silently pre: ached to every nation, kin- 
dred, tongue and pe ople ; ; even where the outward 
preaching, or the written declaration of it has 
not yet reached. The power can penetrate deeper 
than words. For the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea the deep things of God ; and it “scans every 
secret movement of the heart, and sees us as we 
are.’ While words, without the Spirit, only 
operate on the surface—or the emotional part 
which belongs to the animal life. But the deep 
things of God, which include the gospel power, 
are hid from the wise and prudent of this world, 
and revealed only to the new-born babes in 
Christ. 

So the vital gospel is the power of God, while 
words are only designed as instruments to convey 
the power from God to man. And when the Gos- 


pel is thus preached, in the ability God gives, it 
has a refreshing tendency to confirm the feeble- 
minded, to support the weak, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to comfort all that mourn. 
So now, while we have the gospel within and the 
gospel without, we are thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, and without excuse. But still 
the faith of many seems to stand more in the 
power and wisdom and eloquence of men, than 
in the eternal, invisible power of God. Because 
they have suffered the “god of this world to blind 
their minds, lest the light of the glorious Gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine 
unto them.” Their deeds being evil, they love 
darkness rather than light, so their eyes they 

have closed against the Divine light, and have 
depended on the sufficiency of human light to 
guide them through the darkness of this world. 
Such go with the multitude in the broad way of 
the world. 

But though the number of those who profess 
to be the Israel of God, are as the sand of the sea, 
yet only a remnant is to be saved ; and this tried 
remnant are of those who live under the influ- 
ence of the gospel power. And though the op- 
posing hosts, like Gog and Magog, may rise up 
against them, and make a great noise, yet the 
foundation of God standeth sure. And though 
all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as 
the grass which withereth, yet the invisible Word 
of the Lord endureth forever, and is more sure 
than any visible or outward thing can be ; so we 
would do well to take more heed to it, as toa 
light that shineth in our dark hearts, to give us 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God. 
And this light and power is above all the trans- 
formed light and power of the enemy; and is 
designed to be for God’s salvation to all who will 
receive and obey it, even to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. So it is by grace, through faith, 
that we are saved, and that not of ourselves, lest 
any man should boast of his own good works; 
but the whole plan of salvation is the gift of God 
for the redemption of a lost and ruined world. 


D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Sixth Mo. 24th, 1888. 
Perils of Great Cities. 
[In a discourse by F. W. Farrar, delivered 


in Westminster Abbey, in the City of London, 
some of the evils, dangers and responsibilitie s are 
pointed out, which are found in that great city. 

Similar statements might no doubt, be truly 
made in reference to all great cities. The won- 
derful growth of cities in modern times, and the 
evils which seem almost inseparable from the 
density of their populations, are subjects which 
claim the most serious consideration of the Chris- 
tian statesman, and of the philanthropist. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from 
Farrar’s discourse.—Eb. ] 


The size, the growth, the splendor, the misery 
of London have long weighed upon the thoughts 
of all serious men. 

Sixty years ago a young poet of Jewish race 
visited London, the far smaller London of that 
day, and this is what he said of it: “ It appeared 
to me as if all London were a Beresina bridge, 
w more every man, in feverish anxiety in order to 
save a few bre aths of life, endeavored to struggle 
eens where the dashing rider trod down the 
poor foot passenger, where he who fell to earth 
was forever lost, where men trampled on each 


other as they clung to the bridge, ere they sank: 


down into the icy pit of death.’ 
rich Heine. 


So wrote Hein- 
And you will see what struck him 


most was the wild competition, the rampant and 
reckless selfishness which met him on every side. 
Again, fifty years ago, a young Scotchman 
came to London from the wilds of Annandale to 
make his home here for the rest of his days. 
His name was Thomas Carlyle, and he wrote of 
London as “a wild, wondrous, chaotic den of dis- 
cord.” “Iam awestruck,” he said, “ to wander 
along its crowded streets and hear the roaring 
torrent of animals and carriages and w: agons and 
men, all rushing they knew not whence, we know 
not whither.” 
How full of warning and of prophetic sadness 
are these lines of the Poet Laureate ! 
Is it well that while we range with science, glorying in 
the time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city 
slime? 
There among the gloomy 
palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand 
on the street ; 


There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of 
her daily bread, 

There a single crowded attic holds the living and the 
dead, 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps along the 
rotted floor, 

And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the 
poor. 

Once more let me repeat to you the sad testi- 
mony of one of our foremost men of science, 
Professor Huxley. He told us not long ago that 
he spent some of the earlier years of his life in 
an Eastern parish of London, and that shortly 
afterwards he made a voyage around the world, 
and saw savage life in all conceivable conditions 
and savage degradation ; “ but I can assure you,” 
he says, “that in this experience of mine I saw 
nothing worse, nothing so hopeless, nothing near- 
ly so intolerably dull and miserable as the life I 
had left behind me in the East-end of London; 
and had I to choose between the life of one of 
these people in the East-end and the life of the 
savage, I would distinctly choose the latter.” 

What are the general facts about London? 
First, you all know that it is the most stupend- 
ous city in the world. The world has never 
seen, and has never even dreamed of seeing, so 
vast an aggregation of human beings. It has 
four and a half millions of souls in its crowded 
space—nearly as many inhabitants as the whole 
of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. It has in it 
more Jews than Palestine, more Roman Catholics 
than Rome, more Irish than Belfast, more Scotch- 
men than Aberdeen, more Welshmen than Car- 
diff. Every day 240 souls are added to its popu- 
lation; every few minutes in this city a human 
being is born ; every six minutes a human being 
in this city dies. Then think of its extreme 
wretchedness and social waste, the flotsam and 
jetsam flung on the rotting wharf of oblivion by 
its corpse-encumbered waves. Think of its mul- 
titude of struggling sempstresses— 


alleys progress halts on 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Oh, that its tones would reach the rich— 
She sang the song of the shirt. 

And the song is as much needed now as when 
it was written. Thousands there are of such. 
The common lodging-houses have 27,000 in- 
habitants, and into them drifts the social wreck- 
age of every class. There is an army of some 
100,000 paupers ; there are hundreds of deserted 
children who live by prowling about in the 
markets, the slums, the railway arches. 
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St. John in the Apocalypse, recalling what h 
had seen, perhaps in Rome or in Ephesus, de- 
scribes a city fuli of “ merchandise, of gold and 
silver, and precious stones, and pearls, and fine 
linen, and purple and silk, and scarlet, and 
citron wood and ivory, and cinnamon, and odors, 
and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of 
men.” Is not London just such a city ? 

Wealth in this country, according to W. E. 
Gladstone, has increased more from 1800 to 1850 
than during all the centuries from Julius Ceesar 
to 1800, and more from 1850 to 1870, than from 
1800 to 1850. The annual savings of this coun- 
try are estimated at £130,000,000. London 
alone spends annually at least £200,000,000. 
Walk through the west-end of London; see the 
shops full of precious stones, and gorgeous flowers, 
and exquisite fabrics, and richest fruits, and deli- 
sate dainties from every conceivable mart. There 
art and science and nature minister to “ the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life” to an extent to which Babylon and 

Tyrus never dreamed. Walk in the parks and 
gaze on the superb equipages flashing to and fro, 
with their blazoned heralk Iry and richly dressed 
servants, and the bright apparel of their occu- 
pants. Enter those stately houses, to which the 
inhabitants come for only a few months of the 
year from castles by the sea or heathy moors, or 
green pleasaunces where the purple shadows of 
the cedars fall on the ae green turf, and 
the swans float double on the shining meres, and 
wonder at the fairy land which can be created 
by luxurious taste and the command of illimit- 
able wealth. Does not this city “ glorify herself 
and live deliciously?” Aye, but hard by are 
the dark shadows alw: ays flung by a brilliant 
civilization, the gloom which ever gathers on the 
edge of the clittering wave. Leave all this and 
go to the East-end or to the South of London, 
where misery seems to spread inward in concen- 
tric rings. How they swarm in the streets, those 
ragged, diseased, depraved children, those dirty, 
slipshod, unwomanly women, those drunken, blas- 
pheming, dehumanized men, those bleared and 
blighted youths who, with dirty pipes forever in 
their mouths, hang about the bars of the gin 
shops, and the thievish corners of the streets. 

When God returns to judgment, will He not 
ask us any questions about these things? Will 
Christ smile pleased approval at this wholesale 
ruin of those for whom He died? Will He be 
perfectly satisfied with all the costly gewgaws of 
our fashionable churches when these are the 
images which we have made of Him? 

Oh! if my voice could reach the wealthy of 
England, I would earnestly plead with them for 
eobernesa, for simplicity, for self-denial, lest the 
day should come when, in the words of St. James, 
the rust of their riches should eat into their souls 
like fire; for, as Edmund Burke said, 
delayed is revolution begun!” 





“ Reform 
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“Do you think it would be wrong for me to 
learn the art of self-defense?” a religiousl y-in- 
clined youth inquired of his pastor. : 

. “Certainly not,” answered the minister; “I 
learnt it in youth myself, and I have found it of 
great value during my life.” 

“ Indeed, sir! did you le: arn the old English 
system, or Sullivan’s system ? 

“Neither. I learned id 8 system.’ 

“Solomon’s system ?” 

“Yes; you will find it laid down in the 
verse of the fifteenth chapter of Proverbs: 
soft answer turneth away wrath.’ It is the 
system of self-defense of which I know.’ 
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She had read of heroines far away, 
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A GIRL HEROINE. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Of wonderful deeds that girls had done, 
And wished that she were as brave as they 
Who such an amount of praise had won. 
There was nought she could do to gain renown, 
No chance for a commonplace girl like her; 
For a blizzard never had reached the town, 
Nor anything else that made a stir. 


She had often read of Joan of Are, 
And in spirit followed the daring maid, 
And wondered if she was scared at the dark, 
Or of ghosts and goblins had been afraid 
When she was a child. And was it true 
That angels came to her in a trance, 
And told her exactly what to do 
For her honor, and the glory and good of France ? 


And Amy sighed; and she said: “Tis well 
That I lead an easy and quiet life, 

With nothing that’s likely to compel 
My taking part in such active strife ; 

For I faint away at the sight of blood ; 
Would run a mile to avoid a cow; 

And at thought of the terrors of fire and flood 
Am ready to go in hysterics now. 


“T am only brave in my dreams; and then 
To accomplish my purpose I never fail, 
But rush to the charge with valiant men 
And a heart that scoffs at a coat-of-mail. 
What plans I make! and what deeds I do! 
King Arthur himself had no grander schemes, 
Nor ever more glorious triumphs knew 
Than I—in my rapturous girlish dreams.” 


That night came a wild, fierce cry of “ Fire!” 
And Amy sprang from her couch with a scream, 
For the flames about her were drawing nigher 
And seemed at first like a horrid dream. 
The stairs were ablaze! and below them stood 
Her mother—the young babe in her arms— 
And she looked as only a mother could 
Whose heart was tortured with vague alarms. 


She strove to speak but her lips were dumb; 

She tried to move—but she could not stir; 
Oh, why should horror her strength benumb, 

And at this moment so cripple her? 
There—above—in an inner room— 

Her children slept, while the flames rose higher 
Nought could avert their fearful doom ; 

And between her and them was this wall of fire! 


Quick as a flash did Amy ‘pe ed 

To the bed where nestled each tiny elf; 
Strength was given for the hour of need. 

She had no time to think of herself, 
But seizing each, with a loving kiss 

She hushed their fears, and then hurled them so 
Over the fiery red abyss 

That they were caught by the men below. 


Then Amy stood at the head of the stair 
Alone and pallid—but not with fright ; 
And she looked like an angel standing there 

Crowned with a halo of dazzling light. 
She did not know that they called her name 
Nor heard them shrieking: “Jump! Jump this 
way!” 
Her gaze was fixed on the lurid flame 
And she knew ’twas fatal to long delay. 


So over the chasm with flying leap 
Did Amy go into outstretched hands 
That were eager the hungry flames to keep 
From leaving their mark on these precious brands, 
Plucked from the burning. And oh, what bliss 
To gaze once more on her mother’s face, 
To be rewarded with kiss on kiss 
When closely held in her fond embrace! 


From the noisy plaudits she shrank dismayed, 
With a feeling that her deserts were small: 
’Twas but an impulse that she 6beyed ; 
Yet she was a heroine after all, 
And had learned the lesson, that from above 
Is strength imparted for all our needs, 
And that even a child with a heart of love 
May astonish the world with its mighty deeds. 


—The Independent. 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


He « 


“ Master, what shall I do? 


One look of sad rebuke ; 


The night draws near; 


I have no sheaves.” 
“They serve Me best who patient stand and wait! 
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[ueEse lines were composed during a serious 


illness of the writer, when she was shut up ina 
dark room, and unable to use her eyes. 


WAITING. 
’—MILTon, 


“The fields are whitening ’neath the ripening grain; 


I long to toil amid the reapers there; 


What full, ripe sheaves I’ll gather ere the rain, 


To prove my gratitude for God’s dear care! pr 


Thus saying, proud and resolute I stood 


Amid the ever busy, hurrying throng, 


Waiting to see, in somewhat anxious mood, 


The Lord and Master as He passed along. 


‘ame. Quick pressing through the eager throng, 
I stood beside Him near the open gate: 
My soul is strong’— 


He turned and softly said, “‘ Here stand and wait.” 


The hot blood to my brow and temples flew; 


I strugged fiercely with my hapless fate: 


“O Master have you naught for me to do?” 


“Yes,” He replied at once ; “here stand and wait.” 


He passed along; and through the weary hours 


I stood with restless hands and aching heart; 


I would not even pluck the fragrant flowers 


Beneath my feet while thus I stood apart. 


Again He passed; and, in my grief, I said, 


“ 


I’d rather die than only stand and wait !” 
no word He said, 
But left me weeping by the open gate. 


The weary, weary hours come and pass ; 


I watch the reapers cut the bearded grain; 


I see their heavy sheaves, and sigh, alas! 


That I may only wrestle with my pain, 


I seek Him once again: 
’tis growing dark and late! 
His sweet voice soothes my pain: 


yp 


) Master, see! 


So patiently, I strive to stand and wait 


Through all the glories of the changing years,— 


Wait till his hand shall lead me through the gate, 


And change my 
tears. 


“sighs to songs’—to smiles and 


—Rebecca Ruter Springer. 
aa oe . 


The Washington correspondent of The Inde- 


pendent tells the following incident which took 


place in a street car in that city :— 

A very well-dressed colored man, one that 
looked respectable and self-respecting, walked 
along down the aisle looking for a seat; he 
stopped at a seat where a low-class white man 
sat smoking a villanous short black pipe. The 
white man was ill-clad, and worse than that, 
dirty and grimy in aspect, a contrast to the 
negro’s neatness and trimness in every respect. 
They shook hands, the black man _ saying, 
‘Howdy, Boss George.” The white man eyed 
him over and remarked : 

“Well, Sam, times is changed since I was 
boss and you was nigger down in Virginia.” 

“Yes sir—yes, Massa George; but I hope 
you’s doin’ well.” 

“No, I ain’t. I an’t doin’ well, and I hain’t 
been since them days when I was an overseer. 
It’s these niggers bein’ free and gettin’ into 
everything that has spoiled business. They’ve 
no business to be goin’ about where the "y please.” 

“ Well, now, Massa George, I hope you don’t 
mean to say I hain’t done well with my freedom.” 

The white man eyed him over again with a 
frank disrelish amusing to observe. 

“You done well, Sam, when you got that 
position ; door-opener to the court, ain’t it?” 

“ T’s messenger and doorkeeper to the Supreme 
Court,” said the black m: in, with a proud look; 
“and I’ve been there goin’ on five years. 

“You don’t say so,” said the other; “I’d no 
idea you could ha’ been there so long. You're 
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doin, well, you are, and he slapped his knee and 
used a profane adjective or two. 

“What do you have to do for their honors, 
the Judges?’ 

The black man told something of his duties, 
and the white man listened with genuine in- 
terest that had apparently neither envy nor 
malice in it; but as the other ended he again 
smote his knee and loudly repeated his senti- 
ment: “ It ain’t right—there they are ridin’ : 
the horse- “cars, settin’ down by ‘the side of 
white man, ’cause they’ve got money enough to 
pay a fare.” 

« An’ a black man’s nickel is as good as a 
white man’s and the corporation knows it,” said 
the negro. 


That made a little laugh run the length of 


the car, for they spoke loud and we were all 
listening. 

Boss George looked round at us and said: 
“JT believe in cussed be Canaan, and you can’t 
make me believe otherwise ; tho’ you’re a credit, 
Sam, and I ain’t ashamed to know ye.” 

So it went on until the black man got out at 
one of the way stations—shaking h: nds a again. 
Indeed, it was curious to see how frie ndly ‘they 
were while the white man was uttering senti- 
ments so damaging to the black race. 

It was a severe case of the survival of the fit- 
test; the good-natured, lazy, incapable white, 
who, it was easy to see, had gone steadily down- 
ward in his career, and the other, smart, indus- 


trious, honest—it was a study for a philosopher 


in more aspects than one. 





Ceremonial Defilement. 


Eastern nations, living as they do under a 
burning sun, have unde rstood from time im- 
memorial, the necessity of frequent washings. 
Health, and even life, depend on them; and in 
very early times, these purifications became in- 
vested with a religious character. 
embodied them in their codes, and they formed 
a part of theocratic constitutions, which were 
regarded as of Divine authority. Thus, in all 
the religions of the East, ablutions are an im- 
portant element. 

In the first century, the purely hygienic char- 
acter of these ordinances was not understood. 

It was no longer such and such meats which 
were looked upon as forbidden, but all meat 
which had not been sanctified by the payment 
of the tithe ; it was food sold by a Gentile which 
was defiled. Wine, oil, wheat, of Gentile pro- 
duction, were proscribed ; for it was impossible 
to be sure that such viands were clean. The 
Essenes, who carried these principles to ex- 
tremes, were obliged to withdraw from the 
world ; 
escaping all defilement. The ordinary Pharisees 
were bound to observe the utmost vigilance, and 
whenever they had touched a g: arment, a piece 
of furniture, or anything which might by possi- 
bility be unclean, they could only be freed from 
the stain by repeated ablutions and purifications. 

Purifications were performed in two ways, 
either by taking a bath, or by simply ws ashing 
the hands up to the wrist. The total immersion 
of the body was only necessary in serious cases, 
such as contact with a reptile, a corpse, or a 
leper. On returning from market, or from any 
public place, it was sufficient to wash the hands, 
but there was very careful purification of the 
vessels used at the table, and of the couches on 
Which the family reclined to take their meals. 

No pious Israelite commenced a meal without 
aving gone through this formality. Jesus was 


Legislators 







in no other way could they be certain of 





found fault with for sitting at table with un- 
washed hands. The Mishnah tells us that when 
Rabbi Akibah was in prison he was only al- 
lowed a very limited quantity of water. One 
day his gaoler, considering that he still had too 
much, said to him, “ You have too much water 

and poured away half of it. Now, on this day 
Rabbi Joshua came into the prison after the 
gaoler, and Rabbi Akibah said to him, “Give 
me water to wash my hands;” and Rabbi Joshua 
said to him, “There is sc arcely enough left for 
thee to drink, and how wilt thou wash thy 
hands.” Rabbi Akibah replied, “I would rather 
die of thirst than transgress the commandment 
about washing of hands.” We know from vari- 


ous details in the Gospels that in the time of 


Christ, many were of the same mind as Rabbi 
Akibah.— Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
echainimecnsmntigiipitinabensnim 

The Truth—The boy who sees his father 
adulterate his goods, and arrange his best fruits 
upon the top of the box, is taught object-lessons 
he doesn’t forget. The following incidents were 
recently told: 

“Come,” said a certain mother to her little 
boy, “take this, it is something good.” The 
child was evidently suspicious, but after m: ny 

sarnest assurances on the part of his mother, 
he took the medicine, but it was intensely bitter, 
and rejecting it at once, his young voice was 
raised in angry reproaches against his mother 
for telling him such a lie. “ No, my dear,” said 
she, “I have told you no lie. The medicine is 
good ; it is good to cure you. That is what I 
meant.” 

“Good to cure me!” 
perfect contempt. 
you did.” 

Yes, he was right! and by that act she lost 
the confidence of her boy. 

A little girl, hearing her mother say to the 
clerk, after she had taken samples from several 
pieces of goods, that she would call in the after- 
noon and make some purchases, said : 

“Mamma, you said that at all the other 
stores.” 

Actual lessons like these do far more to fix 
moral character than all the perfunctory preach- 
ing and advising possible. A child cannot be 
more certainly corrupted than by hearing good 
advice and seeing a bad exemplification of it. 
Preaching is easy; it’s the practising that tells. 
—School Journal. 
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A Painful Accident to a Christian Scientist at 
Another Man’s Funeral—* I attended a funeral 
at the home of a Christian science family the 
other day,” said a gentleman of a severely ma- 
terialistic turn of mind. “Of course, it was a 
Christian scientist who preached the funeral 
sermon. The burden of his remarks was that 
there is no pain, no death, no grief in this world, 
save that which we imagine. It is all in our 
minds, don’t you know? It seemed to me that 
he bore unnecessarily on this point, for he re- 
peated it a dozen times in the course of his half- 
hour talk—no pain, no death, no suffering, no 
grief. When the service was over, the pall- 
bearers carried the coffin down the slippery 
steps from the door to the walk below, and the 
minister followed. As he set his foot on the 
first his heel flew from under him, his legs went 
up into the air, and he came down on the middle 
of his back, striking very heavily about five 
steps down. It must have all but broken his 
spinal column. He was helped to his feet, and 
with his hand on his back, he walked around a 
little circle and groaned in a most piteous man- 


You cheated me. You know 


cried he, with a look of 












ner. He was a very badly hurt man, but if he 
had been my own brother, and had been killed, 
I should have had to laugh when one of the 
young persons who came down the steps with 
me afterward, gravely, but softly said: ‘No 
pain, no suffering, no grief.’ ”—From the Chicago 


Times. 
a 
For “‘ Tug Frienp.”” 
, 
Carl Archut’s Pamphlet. 
(Continued from page 396.) 
THE GIFT OF PROPHECY AND THE SPIRIT OF 


DIVINATION, 

Whatsoever we can verify by the senses and 
comprehend with our understanding, enters our 
being and influences our thinking and knowing, 
our life and actions; we call it in one sense of the 
word—truth. The natural man feeds his heart and 
mind similarly on this kind of truth, as he feeds 
his body with food convenient for it. 

In the same way man requires food for his 
soul. And here becomes perceptible a great dif- 
ference between the natural as well as the unbe- 
lieving man, and those who live in the obedience 
of faith. 

For, the food for the soul does not come from 
without ; it does not enter our senses nor is it 
attainable by speculating, by a knowledge of 
worldly affairs or the will of man. Impercepti- 
bly this heavenly manna drops into the inmost 
soul—and yet, oh, how real! It is the soft and 
tender breathing of the very voice of the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts. 

How often are we perplexed in matters of 
religion ; we can find no key for certain passages 
of Scripture: and, behold, like the zephyr, when 
we are quiet and passive, and cease from our 
creaturely activity, the explanation comes. True, 
we may get food for our soul in various Ways ; 
in contemplating, in writing, in speaking accord- 
ing to the mind of the spirit. And though at 
the moment we may look as into a darkened 
glass, the light breaks in upor us sooner or later. 
Yea, there are dreams and visions of the night 
season, in the cool of the evening, in caves and 
dens, as it were; and though they may consist of 
parables and likenesses taken from our lives, 
they are so distinctly different from the dreams 
caused by the stomach, or otherwise, that they 
bear a conclusive testimony with them which 
cannot be explained to the natural man: the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, which must be ex- 
perienced to be understood. 

In hours of sore trial and perplexity, when all 
the surrounding circumstances seem to be strange 
and bewildering, a voice, as it were, has audibly 
spoken to the ear of our soul; we have received 
a direction which way to go—the truth has been 
revealed to us; and thus we know that we have 
as surely a spiritual ear as we can be sure of the 
external sound waves. 

And in some way or other, all these things 
doth God work twice, a man 
to bring back his soul from the pit, that he may 
be enlightened with the light of life—Job xxxiii., 
29, 30. Therefore, oh man, thou hast no excuse, 
when thou stiflest these Divine visitations by 
pressing after the things of this world, in the 
thronging after the lust and love of the creature, 
and when thou heedest not the spirit of God 
within calling thee unto repentance. 

Think not I recommend unto thee a false spirit 
—even the spirit of divination—that is mistaken 
by many, alas! too frequently, for the spirit of 
true tuition or prophecy. Retired into God, the 
true, spiritually-taught Christian knows, whence 
this heavenly, soul-feeding inward light and life. 
May it serve as doctrine, reproof, edification, 
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One day he was asked to step into the count- 
jng-room ‘of the importing house, where one of 
the partners invited him to enter their service 
at $1,000 the first year, $2,000 the second, and 
$3,000 afterward. The young man replied that 
he had just made a Contract with his employers 
for four years at eight dollars per week. 

“That contract was only verbal, I suppose,” 
said the merchant. 

“T don’t break contracts,” replied the clerk, 
“ whether verbal or not.” 

So he went back to his silks in the old store 
and to his eight dollars a week. He served out 
his four years faithfully. At the end of the 
period he made himself the indispensable man 
to his employers, who offered him $10,000 a yea 
or a partnership. He accepted the salary, at 
after some years, entered the firm, of which in 
due time, by the retirement of his partners, he 
became the head. 

He made a large fortune in the business, from 
which he retired at an early age, and spent the 
rest of his days in happy and honorable retire- 
ment, a good patriot, a good Christian, and a 
wisely benevolent man.— Youth’s Companion. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


Watermelon Seeds in China.—Of the use of 


these, C. F. Gordon Cumming says, the Chinese 
are like squirrels, for in every idle moment the 
entire population, rich and poor, find solace in 
cracking melon seeds with their teeth, picking 
out the seeds with the tongue, and spitting out 
the empty shell. As they walk along the street, 
or at the social chat, to beguile the tedium of a 
journey, or to lighten the cares of business, the 
infallible remedy is melon seeds. Even at the 
theatres the spectators are provided with little 

lates, and an attendant walks about with a 
sn basket to replenish them again and again, 
so that the sound of the cracking seeds is heard 
incessantly, and the floor is invariably strewn 
with them. 

They ure offered for sale everywhere. In the 
districts where melons grow abundantly, the re- 
freshing fruits are freely offered to all comers on 
condition of their saving and restoring the seeds, 


They are collected in great bales as articles of 


commerce, and form the chief cargo of many 
junks on the rivers. Small children, busy mer- 
chants, great mandarins, alike delight in them. 
At the New Year, friends bestow on one another 
complimentary packets of melon seeds folded in 
red paper ; and even the poorest coolie generally 
contrives to spare a few cash for the purcha: se of 
this Juxury. T am told that this curious passion 
for melon seeds prevails throughout the Empire, 
and that the four hundred millions of Chinamen 
are all insatiable for these dainties. 

The King-fisher.—This bird is considered strict- 
ly migratory, and possibly a century or more ago 
came and went with the regularity of our sum- 
mer songsters; but since I have known them, a 
few are sure to be found wintering in eve ry little 

valley through which a fish-stream runs. When 
the brooks are froze n, the bird is cunning enough 
to search for air- choles, and if the opening in the 
ice be a yard in width, will plunge into it, se- 
cure its prey, and emerge in safety. Occasion- 
ally the king-fisher would sadly miscalculate its 
bearings, and coming up under the ice, be 
drowned. This was the fate of one that lived 
throughout the winter in the shed covering an 
old-fashioned water-wheel. This bird in some 
way learned that the fish collected in a deep 
pool behind the waters of the dam, and con- 
tinually passed through the broad sheet of fall- 


ing water when foraging there. 


pond, and was ‘eaught under a cake of floating 
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After passing a 


further action was taken upon it.” It also says 
it forsook the dam for the mill- 


“that thus far, but one Yearly Meeting has form- 
ally adopted it.” 


ples asant winter, 


ice, that covered but a small portion of the 
pond’s surface. 

The miller told me that this king-fisher soon 
became quite tame, after winter set in, and de- 
lighted to sit on the sill of a south window of 
the wheel-shed. When the wheel was stopped, 
the king-fisher often sat close to the edge of the 
pool beneath, watching the minnows, but was 
not able to capture any, as the depth of the 


Recognition of Women’s Services among the Reformed 
Presbyterians.— Martha A. McConnell, a member of 
the McKeesport, Pa., Session of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, having been presented for ordina- 
tion as deacon to the Presbytery, the latter referred 
the matter to the Annual Synod lately held at Alle- 
gheny, which almost unanimously decided in favor 
of women’s ordination, after many strong speeches, 
in which some claimed that women should not only 
be elected as deacons, but also as elders and minis- 
ters. 





water was not sufficient to allow the bird to dive. 
Several times the miller caught a number of the 
fish, and placed them in very conspicuous places, 
but the king-fisher did not appear even to notice 
them; and “the miller was very positive that 
none were eaten.— Waste Land Wanderings. 

Effect of Ice upon Trees.—In early spring, a 
heavy fall of freezing rain in eastern Nebraska 
covered the trees with a coating of ice, whose 
weight broke a great number of “branches from 
the trees. Trees whose branches stood out nearly 
at right angles fared the best, their branches 
gradually drooping and becoming quite pend- 
ant without breaking ; while those with upright 
branches snapped off before they reached that 
position. Thus the cottonwoods, with widely 
spreading branches, suffered far less than the 
allied Lombardy poplar, whose branches are 
nearly vertical.— American Naturalist. 

Spurious Indian Arrow-heads.—A person near 
Orwigsburg, Pa., it is stated, has recently put on 
the market Indian arrow-heads which have been 
re-chipped, so as to alter the shape or deepen the 
notches, and thus furnish new and curious forms 
which will command a higher price than those 
usually met with. 

Porcelain Shot-—Under this name small white 
globules are made at Munich for cleaning wine 
and medicine bottles. Their hardness and rough 
surface adapt them well for quickly cleaning 
dirty and greasy bottles, when shaken in them ; 
and they are free from the objection of pro- 
ducing lead contamination, which is often the 
result of using ordinary shot in cleaning. 


EE — OE — 


Items. 


Capital Punishment.—The National Parliament of 
Italy has just abolished capital punishment through- 
out the kingdom of thirty millions of people. This 
has not been done hastily, but after years of careful 
investigation and deliberation by her ablest jurists. 
The long trial of non-capital punishment in Tus- 


cany, the most advanced and cultured portion of 


what now constitutes the Italian kingdom, has 
served to convince the most sagacious ar id thought- 
ful of the statesmen of that classic land, that the 
penalty of death is not the most effective and safe 
aothed of punishing convicted criminals. Gradu- 
ally, but surely, like opinions are gaining headway 
among the best public men of all the European na- 
tions.— American Advocate. 


The Colored Race.—“ The presence of millions of 


the African race has always seemed to me, as to 
many others, to give ground for apprehending a 
conflict of races at some future time, but I believe 
now that religion and language form a stronger 
bond than color. Southerners greatly prefer colored 
labor to foreign, and the colored people have the 
greatest respect for the better class of whites. Neither 
race can do well without the other, and both know 
it. With genuine Christianity on both sides there 
will be no conflict of races.”—J. C. Thomas in The 
Interchange. 


The Richmond Declaration of Faith.—The Inter- 
change, of Baltimore, of Sixth Month 80th, states 
that at the late New England Yearly Meeting 
(Larger Body), “The Declaration of Faith was read 
and ordered to be entered upon the minutes, but no 


held at Cropwell, 
day afternoon, Seventh Mo. 8th. 
siderable interest in the neighborhood, and there 
was a large assemblage of people. 
were placed in the aisles, and all were filled. The 
meeting held about two hours, and the people sat 
with great quietness, and an attentiv 
of manner which indicated that many of them felt 
desires for spiritual good. 
truths and exhortations that were delivered, was an 
appeal to parents to watch over the religious welfare 
of their children, and to be in the practice of daily 
reading the Bible in their families, and of having 
seasons of silent waiting on the Lord together. 


when they are acting collectively. 
of persons who are engaged in an action does 
not change its quality. 





Meeting at Cropwell, N. J—<A public meeting was 
Burlington Co., N. J., on First- 
It excited con- 


Additional seats 


2and reverence 


Among the religious 


ee 


Taat which is unjust and cruel and wicked 


for men to do when they are acting singly, is 


unjust and cruel and wicked for them to do 
The number 


Publie iniquity is as 
bad as private wickedness. Public robbery is 
nothing but private theft organized and multi- 
plied. The welfare of all peoples, and of. the 
world, depends upon the recognition of the fact 


that moral principles apply to states as well as 
to individuals, and that “ righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
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We have received copy of the “ Friends’ 
Church Directory,” of Emporia Monthly Meet- 
ing, Kansas, containing a list of the members 
and officers, and the times for holding the differ- 
ent meetings connected with it. It was prepared, 
as appears by a card published in it, by a person 
in the station of a “ Pastor” to the congregation ; 
and, as might have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, discards the numerical names of the 
days and months in general use in our Society. 

The Friend who forwarded the pamphlet says, 
in an accompanying letter : 


a understand they 


are to pay their pe astor 
$600 a year 


; they have an organ in their meet- 
ing-house ; the -y have formal prayer and singing 
as do other Protestant Churches; but few use the 
plain Scripture language, and but few have any 
conscientious scruples in taking or administering 


an oath, or in the use of the heathen names of 


the days of the week or months; and at the same 
time they claim that they are reviving ‘ George 
Fox Quakerism.’ What I have said of Emporia 
Monthly Meeting, will apply in a great measure 
to all of the Progressive meetings in the West. 
“T do not send this to thee because it is any 
satisfaction, for it has weighed my soul down 


for a number of years; but because I thought it 
would be right to let thee know more perfe ctly 
how innovations are advancing in the West.” 
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Who can be surprised at the disunion and dis- 
integration which have affected some portions of 
our Society, when such things as are depicted 
above are becoming widely prevalent? We sin- 
cerely desire that Friends everywhere, who be- 
lieve in the principles originally held by this peo- 
ple, may faithfully bear their testimony against 
such departures therefrom; and that in those 
places where these changes have not been intro- 
duced, none may be tempted by the hope of 
making their profession more attractive to the 
world, to imitate the methods of others, whose 
views on the subject of Divine worship differ 
from our own. A letter from a Friend in 
Illinois, dated the 1st of the present month, 
speaks of those sound Friends who have been 
staggered at the large apparent results achieved 
by this “ moden activity” of the Church; and 
says :— 

“Tt has seemed to me that this has been the 
first temptation which the enemy presents to such 
as these; and that when they are ready to accept 
those apparent results as a solution of the matter, 
it is not long before they are also prepared to 
accept any and every thing which their human 
leaders (unto whom they have turned) may 
propose. 

“It has been almost astounding to me to see 
the rapidity with which some of my own intimate 
friends and associates have been carried down 
this ‘stream of ritualism,’ when once they have 
allowed this question of results to take the place 
of ‘the leading of the Holy Spirit.” 


Our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, has issued as a 
pamphlet, similar in form to those by the same 
author on the “ Theatre” and “ Printed Poison,” 
the substance of the articles on “ Seeret Societies” 
published in Toe Frrenb” some time ago—with 
additional matter. “The price of the pamphlet 
is 6 cents per copy, but to those who wish it and 
may not find it convenient to pay, one to three 
copies will be mailed free of charge. Address 
Josiah W. Leeds, 528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia.” 

We propose to insert the concluding part of 
the pamphlet, probably in our next number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The total value of our exports of 
domestic breadstuffs during the twelve months which 
ended Sixth Month 30th last, was $123,298,361, against 
$162,427 ,205 during the preceding twelve months. 

The Postmaster General has received official notice 
that the South American Steamship Company, of Chili, 
has been subsidized by the Chilian Government, to es- 
tablish a fortnightly service between Valparaiso and 
the Isthmus of Panama, to connect with the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company to and from New York. The 
fleet of the South American Steamship Company con- 
sists of 18 large steamships, which are commanded 
principally by Americans. The subsidy is $250,000 
per annum. 

Rapid progress has been made with the different sec- 
tions of the “ Mills’ Tariff Bill” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the past week, and a final vote is expected 
in a few days. On the 16th instant, Representative 
Johnson, of North Carolina, offered an amendment re- 
pealing the tax on whiskey, which was rejected by a 
vote of 27 to 135. 

Two years ago a saloon-keeper, whose place of busi- 
ness, in Burlington, Iowa, was enjoined as a nuisance, 
appealed to the Supreme Court, and after filing a super- 
sedeas bond continued the traffic. The injunction was 
sustained, and the saloon-keeper again gave bond, car- 
ried his case to the United States Supreme Court, 
where it is not likely to be reached for a year or two 
yet. Recently proceedings were brought to have him 
arrested and fined for contempt of court in continuing 
the illegal traffic notwithstanding the injunction. His 
defence was that, pending the decision of the Federal 
Court, the injunction did not apply, but the District 
Court now decides that the injunction must stand, and 


that the saloon must close. The saloon-keeper at once 
closed up and others will follow suit, as they admit that 
further resistance to the law is useless. 

Two girls, the oldest 9 years of age, were found in- 
toxicated by a policeman in Lowell, Mass., on one 
night recently. 

The flower stalk, nearly forty feet high, of a century 
plant at the Sub Tropical Exposition building in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, broke from its own weight on the 10th 
instant, and fell to the floor. The stalk had been de- 
flected from the perpendicular by the sun’s attraction. 
A head of blossoms was expected in a few weeks. 

The break in the Canal at Adams Basin, N, Y., is 
now thought to have been caused by crabs burrowing 
in the bank beside the masonry. 

The smoker, mail, baggage and express cars and two 
passenger coaches of an express train going south, broke 
through a trestle bridge two miles south of Orange 
Court House, Virginia, shortly before 2 o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th instant. The engine followed the 
other cars. Two sleepers remained on the trestle. 
Eight persons were killed and about twenty-five in- 
jured, four or five dangerously. The trestle was 48 feet 
high, and “ was known to be weak.” The railroad com- 
pany was having it filled in. 

A great freshet occurred in the Monongahela River, 
on the 11th and 12th instants. From Pittsburg to the 
mountains of Randolph County, West Virginia, towns 
have been inundated, boats sunk, crops damaged, and 
families obliged to go to the hills for shelter. The 
losses are estimated at *3,000,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 449, which 
is 26 more than during the previous week, and 96 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number, 220 were males and 229 females: 199 
were under one year of age; 77 died of cholera in- 
fantum; 55 of consumption; 29 of marasmus; 27 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 22 of diseases 
of the heart; 19 of inanition ; 17 of convulsions; 17 of 
inflammation of the brain; 14 of congestion of the brain; 
13 of typhoid fever, and 11 of casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8S. 43’s, 1073; 4’s, 
6’s, 119 a 129. 

Cotton was quiet, but firm, at 103 cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was quiet but firm under scarcity. Quotations: 
Winter bran, choice and fancy, $17.25; do. do., fair to 
prime, $16.50 a $17; spring bran, as to quality, $15.50 
a $16.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull and prices were 
weak to sell, but quotably unchanged. Sales of 125 
barrels Pennsylvania, roller straight, at $4.30; 125 
barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25 ; 375 barrels winter patent, 
at $4.80; 125 barrels Minnesota clear, at $3.99, and 500 
barrels do., patent, at $4.80 $4.85. Rye flour was quiet 
at $3.65 per barrel for choice. 

Beef cattle —Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 cts.; 
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medium, 5 a 53 ets.; common, 4 a 4} ets. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 ets.; good, 45 a 4} cts.; medium, 
33 a4} cts.; common, 2} a 3} cts.; lambs, 4.7} ets. 

Hogs were in good demand, all western selling at 
8} a 85 ets. 

ForEIGN.—A cablegram dated London, Seventh 
Month 11th, says: “The weather throughout England 
is abnormally cold. Snow has fallen in the suburbs of 
London, and the peaks of Skiddaw and other moun- 
tuins are covered with snow. It is the first time snow 
is known to have fallen in this country in July.” 

A dispatch from Cape Town, Africa, received in 
London on the 12th, says “The Debeers coal mine at 
Kimberley caught fire yesterday evening. Eight hun- 
dred men are entombed. The work of rescue which 
began at once still continues, but it is believed that 500 
persons have perished, including Mr. Lindsay, the 
manager of the company. Many of the victims impris- 
oned in the mine are white people.” 

On the 12th instant in the French Chamber of De- 
puties General Boulanger proposed the dissolution 
of the Chamber. His proposition was rejected. Gen- 
eral Boulanger thereupon announced that he resigned 
his seat. In the discussion, General Boulanger used 
offensive and insulting language, addressed to Premicr 
Floquet. As a consequence, a duel between the General 
and the Premier was fought with swords the next day. 
The former was wounded in the neck, and a fatal result 
is feared. 

On the 16th, Bishop Freppel introduced a bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies abolishing dueling, and demanded 
urgency for the measure. In the course of his remarks 
in introducing the bill, Bishop Freppel referred partic- 
ularly to the recent encounter between M. Floquet and 
General Boulanger. The demand for urgency was re- 
jected by the Chamber. 

Empress Victoria has requested Dr. Mackenzie to 


prepare for her a true history of the late Emperor 
Frederick’s illness, in order to correct the German doe. 
tors’ assertions. It is not known whether the Empress 
will make public the report. 

It is officially announced from Strasbourg, that after 
First Month 1, 1889, all private documents, written in 
the French language, bearing ho date, or dated subse. 
quently to Seventh Month 1, 1872, must be accom. 
panied by an authorized German translation at the 
cost of the parties concerned. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on the 13th inst., 
Peruzzi, a member of the Right, proposed to include in 
the Commercial Reform bill a clause granting the fran- 
chise to women. Prime Minister Crispi declared that 
such an innovation would be inexpedient ; that the pro- 
posal did not conform with public opinion. He would 
leave it to the Chamber, however, to decide the question, 
A vote was taken and the proposal was rejected by a 
narrow majority. j 

The exports of breadstuffs from Southern Russia dur- 
ing the coming autumn are expected to be enormous, 
Reports from Odessa indicate a harvest of immense 
promise. 

Full election returns from Vera Cruz show that Pres- 
ident Diaz was re-elected with but two dissenting votes, 
The Government carried the elections everywhere ex- 
cepting one district in the territory of Tepie. 

A telegram from Winnepeg, Manitoba, says the re- 
turns are all in and the composition of the next Legis- 
lature will be: Liberals, 33; Conservatives, 5. All the 
members of the Greenway Government have been re- 
turned by large majorities. Ex-Premier Norquay, 
leader of the Conservatives, was elected over Kildon 
by a majority of two. 

Over 300 Icelander immigrants arrived in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on the 12th of the present month, and over 
400 others are expected within two weeks. The people 
in the north of Iceland are threatened with starvation 
owing to the unusual rigor of the season. On Sixth 
Month 5th all but three of the harbors on the coast 
were still blocked by ice, a thing which has not oceur- 
red before for nearly a century. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Lydia T. King, Pa., 58, being $2 
each for herself, Joseph E. Mickle, Thomas Evans, 
and Lydia K. Edge, vol. 62; from Hattie O’ Hara, N. J, 
$1, to No. 27, vol. 62; from Israel Morris, Philada., $2, 
vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

A Friend of Business Experience seeks suitable 
position, keeping accounts or to manage or assist in 
store, &c. Dry goods preferred. 

Address J. W., care of Geo. A. Milne, 343 South 
Fourth St., Philada., Pa. 


Westtown Boarptna Scnoon. — A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun FE. CARTER, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GrorGE M. CoMForRT, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WittiAmM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.— The Library, during the 
Seventh and Eighth months, will be open on Third 
and Fifth-day afternoons, from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
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Diep, Eighth Mo. 8th, 1887, at the residence of her 


son-in-law, Lewis Palmer, Media, Penna., Ann C. 
WILpDMAN, in the 72nd year of her age, a member of 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

——, Twelfth Mo. 3lst, 1887, at Media, Pa., Lewis 
PALMER, in the 58th year of his age, a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

, on the 3d of Seventh Month, 1888, at her resi- 
dence, Moorestown, N. J., SARAH ANN, wife of David 
Comfort, in the 66th year of her age, a beloved mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting. An illness of many 
months’ duration was endured with much resignation 
and uncomplaining patience; and her friends are com- 
forted in the belief that she had a solid foundation for 
her trust, that the work of preparation for happiness 
hereafter had been accomplished. 

, Seventh Month 8th, 1888, at Pine Iron Works, 
Penna., ANNA WARRINGTON Bar.ey, wife of Joseph 
L. Bailey, in the 38th year of her age, a member of 
Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





